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of Shansi and Shensi. In 1933-34 several skeletons were found in a cave near the\site^ of Peking man from the last palaeolithic period, nearer to mat/of European palaeolithic man. A year later, the remains^f Gigantopithecus, a giant man which some have believed to be a remote ancestor of both the Java and Peking skeletons, were discovered in the extreme south of China in Kwangsi Province".
Six years before the Peking man came to light, an equally sensational discovery of objects from the neolithic period was made by the Swedish archaeologist J. G. Andersson in the provinces of Kansu and Honan. Andersson found a piece of hard painted pottery as beautiful in shape and colour as the famous ceramics of Susa. There are nowadays many examples of vases from this period in well-known museums all over the world as well as in private collections. Some of them are very similar to Western neolithic pottery, whilst others show the distinctive design we have come to associate with the oldest Chinese bronze vases.
In about 1898, odd pieces of inscribed bone and tortoise-shell were discovered in Honan Province which soon attracted the eager interest of Chinese and foreign language specialists. Ancient jades and marvellously patinated ritual bronze vessels, together with the inscribed bones, began in following decades to appear in increasing numbers in the Peking curio shops. Any enquiry about the origins of these antiquities was met with the same evasive reply: they had simply appeared on the Peking market but no one knew from where. Further enquiries revealed that in a village in the An-yang district in northern Honan, some eighty miles north of the Yellow River, peasants ploughing their fields had turned up fragments of inscribed bone. One peasant, evidently more cunning than his fellows, had explained that they were pieces of dragon-bone which, when powdered, made a wonderful drug. The bones were then sold to the drug-sellers. Archaeologists found that, together with the tortoise-shell, they had been used by soothsayers of the Shang period before 1000 B.C. who put them in the fire to make them crack, the cracks being interpreted as answers to questions sometimes inscribed on them. Several years passed before it
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